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THE ART AMATEUR. 



greatest care, or he flings out of the shop in a huff and 
writes a stinging rebuke to the luckless salesman. The 
enormous importations of French and other European 
paintings cater to these buyers in their several grades, 
and they have educated a host of judges of foreign art 
who have had that training which comes when a man 
ventures thousands of dollars in an investment. The 
successful ones like Mr. Spencer have bought hundreds 
of bad pictures and disposed of them quietly, but the 
process of weeding a gallery of weak canvases is just the 
requisite for learning what is best in paintings." This 
is true not only of picture but of all collecting. It is safe 
to say that there never was a genuine collector who did 
not have to pay for his experience. 



ART IN BOSTON. 



THE SARGENT PORTRAIT EXHIBITION — PICTURES 
AT THE PAINT AND CLAY CLUB— A PRESENT TO 
THE ART MUSEUM— THE LATE THOMAS ROBIN- 
SON. 

BOSTON propriety has not yet got over the start Mr. 
John D. Sar- 
gent's exhibition 
of portraits at 
the St. Botolph 
Club gave it ; it 
fairly jumped at 
the first sight, 
and on second 
thoughts did not 
know whether 
it ought to feel 
really shocked 
or only amused. 
It is still un- 
decided, I think, 
whether it was 
insulted or de- 
lighted. Young 
Mr. Sargent, 
everyone knows, 
is a distinguishr- 
ed painter, even 
in Paris, and has 
two or three 
times produced 
the most talked- 
of picture in the 
Paris Salon. 
But it does not 
follow that Bos- 
ton,which prides 
itself on an art- 
culture of very 
different inspir- 
ation from that 
of the contem- 
porary Salon, 
dating indeed 
from Athens and 
Flaxman's Out- 
lines, will think 
the more of 
him for that. 
Again, he is a 
member of one 

of the most distinguished of old Boston families ; 
but he has had the temerity to absent himself totally 
from his native country from the day he was born 
up to within two months of this exhibition. The first 
impression of many a well-bred Boston lady was 
that she had fallen into the brilliant but doubtful 
society one becomes familiar with in Paris or Rome, 
and I should not be surprised if some of our ma- 
trons were still inwardly blushing. Not, of course, 
that there were any nudities or such improprieties in the 
collection, but the spirit and style of the painter were 
so audacious, reckless and unconventional ! He actually 
presented people in attitudes and costumes that were 
never seen in serious, costly portraits before, and the 
painting was done in an irreverently rapid, off-hand, 
dashing manner of clever brush-work. Boston believes 
that there must be more dignity in dress and pose of 
subject, more painstaking and consecration in the 
painter and in his work. One real deficiency, it must 
be admitted, does exist in most of these pictures — a 
lack of deep, sweet, harmonious tone. Harsh, almost 
chalky, some of the very cleverest of them looked by 



daylight. A little of the able labor and " vital piety " 
of the old masters of Italy would not hurt these Parisian 
young masters. But we know we can't have everything, 
and let us be thankful for art that gives us even a 
shock, if that shock rouses the public from apathy and 
administers a fillip to our mediocrity, toiling along in 
its deepening ruts. Nobody can look at "El Jaleo," 
Sargent's Spanish dancing-hall scene, without a quick- 
ening of the pulse, and, if one have a spark of art- 
faculty, without a stirring of the impulse to go and do 
something. Then, that other Salon triumph, the large 
family portrait, taken in a hallway decorated with huge 
vases, of four girls in pinafores, only one of whom is 
not bashfully half hiding from their painter in girlish, 
unconstrained attitudes, and this attentive and obedient 
one so consciously resolved to stand just as she was told 
in a dancing-class " position" — who would dare deny to 
that picture high qualities of truest art ? But it was the 
portraits of local leaders of society that caused the hub- 
bub. One must admit that the young portraitist took 
some liberties ! A sweet and unpretentious lady ap- 
peared as a tall, imperious personage quite different 




"MAN WITH A HOE. BY J. F. MILLET. 

FACSIMILE OF THE ARTIST^ CHARCOAL SKETCH FOR THE PAINTING JUST BOUGHT BY HEKR VAN DEN EVNDE FOR 84,000 FRANCS. (SEE PAGE IOO.) 



from the original, but twice as picturesque ; another, in 
a high-colored polka-dotted gown, ensconced in a corner 
of a sofa, with her French boots showing, her lips wide 
apart in a gay laugh and a saucy aigrette nodding at 
the top of her coiffure ; another, the most dashing of 
fashion's local cynosures, who can order the whole sym- 
phony orchestra to her house for a private musicale, was 
presented in a demure though de'collete' black dress, with 
her head enclosed as by an aureole in the Oriental ara- 
besque of a dado, against which she stands, as if in 
testimony of her devotion to the fashionable Hindoo 
cult. The mystic smile — if smile it be — upon the quiver- 
ing lips of this portrait was the prime tour de force of 
the whole exhibition, and the discussion is still hot as to 
what that smile signified or what it concealed. As the 
picture is said to be destined for the Paris Salon, perhaps 
the clever Parisian critics may unriddle for Boston this 
Eastern mystery. 

The Paint and Clay Club's exhibition has been the 
other event of the month. It is really a charming and 
cheering collection, drawing from more of the younger 
generation than the recent Art Club exhibition. The in- 



fluence of Sargent's portraits quickly appears in the 
smartest piece of work here, the portrait of a young lady 
by Mr. Tarbell, who made a similar success a year or 
two ago by imitating (with a clever difference) the pose 
of the Sargent portrait of that date, that of a young lady 
holding out a rose in one hand. This time he has 
caught a characteristic upward turn of the lip of his 
subject in a way that is decidedly Sargentish, and the 
drapery is brushed in with just the same sweeping and 
affectedly careless style and tumbled effects that appear 
in the gowns of the Sargent portraits. Mr. Grundmann, 
of the Art Museum school, presents a masterly portrait 
of a black-and-tan collie. Mr. Clements, the Southern 
painter, heretofore only seen in water-colors, appears 
with a brilliant and forceful oil painting, a Louisiana 
landscape, full of the splendid light and sumptuous ver- 
dure of the South. Boit, the water-colorist, has also 
taken to oil, without departing from his water-color 
landscape style of quick impressionistic lines and dabs, 
the values of which, however, prove so true that they 
fuse into solid reality at the right distance. Ennek- 
ing and Elwell are well represented by able and 

c h a r a c teristic 
transcripts of 
nature's poetic 
aspects and 
moods. Walter 
Dean has some 
tender and true 
effects of light 
upon glassy wa- 
ter in smooth 
harbors, as well 
as a breezy and 
brilliant scene 
off the Dutch 
coast, with the 
Dutch craft so 
dear to painters. 
F. H. Tompkins 
exhibits an Eng- 
lish churchyard 
group, quite in 
the sweet Eng- 
lish vein of sim- 
ple and genuine 
sentiment, be- 
sides a rather 
grim and dry 
portrait. Grim 
and solid also 
are the portraits 
by Mr. Stone, 
while the vet- 
eran portrait- 
painter, Harvey 
Young, shows a 
tender, broad 
and effective 
head of a broth- 
er-arfist. The 
younger artists, 
Don and Flagg, 
present land- 
scapes that in- 
dicate the best 
faculty for see- 
ing and reproducing the spirit and mood as well as the 
facts of a landscape. Allen, Caliga, Coolidge, Graves, 
Halsell, Rogers, are also represented by most credita- 
ble and agreeable work ; altogether the exhibition affords 
again the welcome proof that the rising generation will 
better the instructions of their elders. 

The print department of the Art Museum has received 
from Mr. George W. Wales, the collector of ceramics, 
the full set of the publications of the Arundel Society of 
London. Over one hundred of the prints issued by the 
society during the past twenty years have been arranged 
in an exhibition by Mr. S. R. Koehler, the learned cura- 
tor of the Museum prints, so as to permit an intelligent 
and methodical study of the early Italian schools. These 
chromo-lithograph reproductions certainly give a better 
idea of mediaeval art than those without color. Similar 
exhibitions, exemplifying the old art of Germany and the 
Netherlands, are to follow in due order. The Museum 
has lately become a subscriber to the Arundel Society. 
These modest acquisitions will naturally raise a compas- 
sionate smile among New Yorkers, accustomed of late 
to gifts of paintings by the $100,000 worth to the Metro- 
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politan Museum. But such is the comparative measure, 
I fear, of the resources of the two communities. Our 
chance to pity you comes in when we compare the spirit 
of the administration, taste and scholarship presiding 
over your museum with that in ours. 

The sudden death of Thomas Robinson, the painter 
of landscape and cattle, follows im- 
mediately upon his reappearance as an 
exhibitor, after several years of eclipse, 
in the current Paint and Clay show. 
Poor " Tom " was a stalwart champion 
of Hunt and the great French painters 
from whom Hunt drew inspiration. He 
was one of Hunt's several Boswells, 
and fell off discouragingly in achieve- 
ment and estimation when Hunt's death 
quenched the light by which his satel- 
lites shone. Gradually Robinson be- 
came perforce a professional connois- 
seur of foreign paintings, and finally 
almost an acknowledged dealer, vibrat- 
ing between the auctions and shops of 
Paris and London and the American 
collectors. He was a keen critic, and 
had a sympathetic insight for the best 
in modern art ; and though he was as 
little skilled in fine verbal expression as 
he was in fine technical execution, in 
the freemasonry of amateurdom there 
was no question that he had the root 
of the matter in him, and his opinions 
were sought for and listened to in the 
highest circles. With all his limitations, 
he did achieve some noble work, " big," 
as he would say, in conception and 
effect, if unequal in execution. But 
these last exhibited things at the Paint 
and Clay were a revelation of a new 
birth in accomplishment ; his color had 
always been sincere and touching, and 
in these examples were added clean 
drawing and graceful facility as well. 
The subjects are Hollandish, and they 
have the tender handling and color 
of Latouche and Boudin. They have 
caused many an exclamation of delight 
and welcome back for their painter. 
But, as it appears, they were his swan- 
song ; he only attained adequate utterance for his true 
and fine artistic nature at the very end of his career. 

Greta. 

THE ETCHINGS OF BUHOT. 



through the darkness, was particularly admired in its 
earlier state, before the curious sketches on the margin 
of the plate had been ground off. The nocturnes (if 
Mr. Whistler will allow us the use of the word) " Les 
Noctambules" and " Rond de Nuit ;" the impressions of 
Parisian weather, " Pluie et Parapluie" and " L'Hiver a 




thinned with turpentine, in ink of various colors, some- 
times in two colors on the one plate, and on all sorts of 
paper, were to be found ; and, whatever the etcher him- 
self may think of them, to others all appear successful. 
Of the drawings, some of the most remarkable of which 
were lent by Mr. Theodore Seligman, one of the earliest 
and most appreciative collectors of 
Buhot's work, we cannot speak here 
except to say that a few of them show 
Buhot to have almost as great power 
over color as over black and white. 
Mr. Keppel deserves great credit for 
making us so fully acquainted with the 
work of this fascinating artist. 



MR. SANDHAM' S EXHIBITION. 



The exhibition of the etched work of Felix Buhot at 
the very attractive new exhibition rooms of Frederick 
Keppel & Co. has turned out to^ be 
even more attractive than we had an- 
ticipated, in our preliminary notice of 
it, last month, and the interest excited 
has not by any means been confined, as 
might perhaps have been expected, to 
artists and amateurs of etchings. 

The collection included all of Buhot's 
plates up to date, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, and also a con- 
siderable number of his drawings, most 
of them studies or sketches for the 
etchings. We need not again discuss 
his standing as an artist, for one may 
as readily judge of that from a few 
representative plates as from his entire 
work. But the present exhibition was 
needed to show his wonderful versatil- 
ity and his command over the many 
processes know to modern etchers. 
To his brother etchers, this last re- 
mains his greatest charm ; while to 
others his vivid imagination, always 
warmed by some touch of nature, has 
doubtless proved most interesting. 
But as no one failed to perceive either 
the technical or the spiritual merit of 
the work, it followed that seldom have artists and the 
public been so completely in accord. 

Among the more imaginative works are the small 
illustrations to Barbey d'Aurevilly's " L'EnsorceleV 
That called " The Vision," in which, while a human heart 
is roasting on the sorceress's spit, the fire blazes up into 
countless shapes of little imps and demons which scatter 



"ARAB FALCONER" (28 X 42-J). BY FROMENTIN. 

FACSIMILE OF THIS ARTIST'S CHARCOAL STUDY FOR THE PAINTING IN THE SPENCER COLLECTION. SOLD FOR 
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Paris ;" the lugubrious " Convoi Funebre," and the 
strange jumble of night scenes in dark alleys, at lonesome 
street corners and along the quays, all dominated by an 
owl with a lantern and a swollen head, were hardly less 
appreciated. The wholesome realism of the artist's 
studies of pigs and donkeys and cottages and old houses 
in his native town of Valognes did not pass without ap- 




r EVENING" (77 X 46). BY JULES BRETON. 



Mr. Henry Sandham has long 
been known as one of our strongest 
illustrators, but it is safe to say that 
few have had any idea of his force as 
a painter before the opening of an ex- 
hibition of some forty of his drawings 
and oil paintings at Wunderlich's dur- 
ing the past month. The picture which 
made the greatest impression was the 
striking portrait of Dr. Duryea. The 
doctor is shown in the pulpit, the face 
being brought out in light against the 
shady side of a pillar, the warm tone 
of which contrasts agreeably with the 
black robe and the violet-covered edge 
of the reading-desk. The expression 
is earnest ; the action natural and dig- 
nified. Several other portraits, notably 
one of a little girl with large brown 
eyes and a strong head of a woman in 
pastel, show that Mr. Sandham excels 
in this difficult walk of art. 

Very interesting also are his fishing 
scenes on the Restigouche, notably No. 
13, showing fishermen poling their 
canoe up the rapids. The rush of the 
water and the vast perspective of the 
forest-covered hills in the background 
are rendered with excellent feeling. 
The artist's sense of color is displayed 
most effectively in the water-color, 
" Victors and Victims," fishermen returning home up 
a steep flight of steps with rough grass and bushes 
on either, side, with the salmon that they have caught. 
The painting of the fish, in particular, is wonderfully 
good. An oil painting of a Canadian habitant bearing 
a tree trunk which has been washed ashore on a boulder- 
strewn beach is also very fine in color, though in a 
lower key. There is a pleasant scheme 
of grays in " A New England Barn," 
with a farmer and two horses in front. 
" The Mouth of the Saguenay " shows 
a picturesque scene of blue water and 
brown rocks. " A Mic-mac Canoe," 
curiously ornamented along the gun- 
wale, again shows strong color sense; 
as does the " Gathering Seaweed, 
Shelter Island," and " A Mission Gar- 
den, California." Other interesting 
drawings are " An Attractive Girl " — 
to a large flock of geese and other 
poultry— and " An Exciting Moment " 
— that of landing a salmon — one of 
the fishermen's attendants being en- 
gaged in steadying the canoe, while 
the other is ready with the landing 
net. Altogether the exhibition, though 
small, has put Mr. Sandham in the 
foremost rank of our painters, whether 
of landscape or the figure. 



FACSIMILE OF THE ARTIST'S PEN SKETCH OF THE PAINTING IN THE SPENCER COLLECTION. SOLD FOR $20,500. 
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preciation ; nor the sympathetic quality of his English 
subjects, some of which we noticed last month. But the 
artist only might see that the quick fancy which has 
crowded every plate with incidents was equally at work in 
Buhot's clever handling of all sorts of means to gain his 
multifarious ends. Pure etching ; dry-point ; aquatint ; 
rosin ground ; mezzotint ; monotype ; impressions in ink 



In the little town of Concise, on the 
Lake of Neufchatel, is a flourishing 
establishment for the production of 
relics of the lake-dwellers, who, in pre- 
historic times, lived in huts built on piles over the waters 
of most of the Swiss lakes. Near SchafThausen is said to 
be another factory, where bones are engraved with outline 
representations of reindeer, bears, foxes and so on, and 
sold as genuine relics of the cave-dwellers, who really 
scratched such images on bones many thousand years 
ago, when the reindeer inhabited the south of Europe. 



